Defend the title 


The U of A Corporate Challenge 
team needs you. 
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A matter of perception 
When it comes to branding, emotions and points of view vary tremendously. 
But how is the university perceived, and how well does it express its true self? 
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Mountain men 
A university PhD candidate skis from 
Lake Louise to Jasper. 
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Caring for the land, one step at a time 


Precision ranching preserves pasture through detailed study 


By Bev Betkowski 


University of Alberta researcher is look- 


ing for the best ways to graze livestock 
on Alberta’s sprawling ranchland — one 
bite at a time. 
Master of science student Maria 
Didkowsky spends a lot of time painstak- 
ingly counting the bites and steps of graz- 


ing elk, bison and mule deer at the univer- 


sity’s research station in Kinsella, as part 
of a “precision ranching” initiative that 
will help show how to most efficiently 
graze cattle and other cloven-hoofed crit- 
ters on Alberta’s lush aspen parkland. 

“The Precision Ranching project’s 
goal is to study how different mixtures 
of animals create varying impacts on the 
landscape and how this will affect animal 
production,” said Didkowsky. “This proj- 
ect could give ranchers an idea of how to 
use a diversity of livestock for efficient 
animal production, while maintaining the 
well-being of the range.” 

Plopping herself down in the grass 
beside a munching animal, she studies 
and records their selection preferences 
- what they walk over and what they eat, 
whether their muzzles reach for grass or 
shrubs. She counts the animals’ steps and 
bites to see how they move through the 
landscape, stay alert and manage to find 
the food they really want. “It’s a really 
interesting process,” she added. 

The preferences shown by differ- 
ent species give valuable clues as to the 
impact they'll have on the land. In her 
preliminary research, Didkowsky is find- 
ing that no matter where they are, cattle 
select grass, while deer and elk adapt to 
their habitat and will happily nibble at 
either shrubs or grass. “They have differ- 
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Maria Didkowsky consults with an elk on its dietary preferences. 


ent mechanisms that drive them. 

“It’s about grazing the right animal at 
the right place at the right time. If you can 
put out an animal that is best suited for 
that area, you’d get the best production 
out of your field and out of the animal,” 
Didkowsky said. In that way, problems 
such as over grazing can be eased. 

The native of West Gore, Nova Scotia, 
is a long way from home. But growing 
up on a small farm, she can appreciate 
the practice of agriculture. After graduat- 


ing from high school, she attended Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College on a scholar- 

ship and while there, studied the grazing 
behaviour of sheep and cattle. 

Her interests led her to the U of A, 
where she is pursuing a master’s degree 
in environmental ecology and biology. She 
joined the university’s Precision Ranching 
Initiative in the winter of 2004, and since 
then, has been monitoring the eating hab- 
its of cattle, bison, deer and elk brought to 
Kinsella from area farmers. 


Didkowsky heads back to Kinsella 
this month for a second year of research at 
the ranch, and is excited about spending 
the summer there. “I’m looking forward 
to being outdoors and continuing my 
research. Kinsella is beautiful, wide open 
rangeland. It’s exciting to be working with 
these species in such a productive land- 
scape.” 

The Precision Ranching Initiative is 
supported by the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council. @ 


Wuen THE Bic BLUE ALBERTA SKY’S THE LIMIT, GREAT THINGS HAPPEN. 


PLEASE JOIN US IN HONOURING PRESIDENT Re D FRASER 


OF UNWAVERING COMMITMENT TO THE UNIVER: 


ITY OF ALBER A 


JT iegdent Rod Fraser's Tree Planting and Farewell Garden Party Friday, May 27, 2005 - ei er Quad train or shine) 
11:00 am - Tree planting ceremony, 11:30 am to 2:00 pm - Lunch and entertainment 


_ Please RSVP before May 20" by going to WWW.PRESIDEN T.UALBERTA.CA/RSVP 
u hay ‘questions reeatding OS event, see feel free to contact Jacke? Miller z at ye miller@ualberta.ca or at 492-1525. 


University gears up to defend Corporate Challenge title 


Team hopes to hold onto its titles in 2005 


fter brutally crushing the competi- 

tion in 2004, the University of Alberta 
Corporate Challenge team is geared to 
strike again at this year’s games. 

Corporate Challenge 2005 will run from 
May 27 - June 11 at various locations across 
Edmonton and surrounding area. And once 
again, the U of A will be hosting several 
events on campus, including volleyball and 
basketball. 

“We're coming off the heels of win- 
ning our division for all the events and for 
spirit - we won two awards last year, and 
that was exciting,” explained Corporate 
Challenge co-ordinator Valerie Hunter. 

According to Hunter, the U of A needs 
to step up to the plate this year to hold 
onto its title as best overall in its division. 

“We've got a tough year ahead of us 
because we want to keep it, and there’s 
always someone wanting to be first, to beat 
us. We have to make sure we put in com- 
petitive teams, but we try to encompass a 
lot of people from across the university,” 
she said. 

In addition to securing the title of best 
overall team, the U of A also came first 
in the spirit category. This competition is 
determined by how well teammates work 
together as well as by an organization’s 
participation in community-building chal- 
lenges like the blood donor challenge 
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and this year’s Big Bike Challenge fund- 
raiser in support of the Heart and Stroke 
Foundation. 

“The competition’s fun and it’s an 
opportunity to give back to the community 
with events such as Big Bike challenge, 
Blood Donor challenge — those are real 
opportunities to give back to the communi- 
ty, and in my mind, it’s really important for 
the U of A to give back to the community,” 
said Hunter, team captain for the Bike Bike 
Challenge. 

She added that Corporate Challenge 
fosters community-building both outside 
and inside the U of A campus, academic 
and non-academic staff have the opportu- 
nity to meet one another at any of the 22 
events, as well as during the opening cer- 


emonies and kick-off party May 27. 

“It’s a great party,” Hunter said, adding 
that the opening ceremonies will feature a 
parade of floats made by all of the teams, 
and will include an area for children to 
play as well as a beer garden. 

Corporate Challenge games are varied, 
and include everything from basketball, 
volleyball, golf and other more tradi- 
tional sports, to a scavenger hunt and the 
Unknown Challenge, which began in 2004 
and can include absolutely any task requir- 
ing teamwork. 

“Last year they did all kinds of differ- 
ent things, like put a puzzle together blind- 
folded. Bed making was another one of the 
challenges. It’s a fun and team-oriented 
event,” said Hunter. 


This year, the list will also include team 
trivia where teams will brawl with intellect 
rather than brawn. 

Between 200 and 300 U of A staff will 
compete in Corporate Challenge, but given 
the numbers of university alumni across 
the city, the U of A team is actually much 
larger, said Hunter. 

“T found it quite interesting last year 
- our alumni had actually come up to us 
to say, ‘Way to go U of Al’ I do believe our 
representation in Corporate Challenge is 
huge because of our alumni — they are in 
almost every organization that we compete 
against,” she said. 

Anyone interested in participating in 
the U of A’s Corporate Challenge team can 
sign up at www.ualberta.ca/challenge . # 


Last year the U of A Corporate Challenge Team did its level best to bring home the gold. It’s hoping for a repeat this year. 


Agri-food research centre receives 
$7.5 million in government funding 


Funding now totals $30.5 million 


By Caitlin Crawshaw 


major University of Alberta agricultural 

research centre received a boost late last 
month when the federal and Alberta gov- 
ernments announced $7.5 million in fund- 
ing for phase two of the centre’s develop- 
ment. 

The funding of the Crop Utilization 
and Enhanced Materials Research Centre 
(CUEMRC) at the Agri-Food Discovery 
Place was one of 10 projects selected for 
funding from the Canada/ Alberta Western 
Economic Partnership Agreement. The 
jointly funded projects will receive $30.5 
million in total, and of the 10 projects, 
the Agri-Food Discovery Place project is 
receiving the greatest allotment of capital. 

“We picked projects that I think go far 
in supporting our goals of creating a better 
environment of innovation, value-added 
industries and sustainable communities,” 
explained Alberta Minister of Economic 
Development Clint Dunford. 

Scheduled to open in the spring of 
2006, the research centre will focus on food 
safety and technologies related to crop and 
meat processing, and value-added agricul- 
ture. According to Dr. John Kennelly, dean 
of the Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and 


Home Economics, the centre will be an 
important site for agricultural research for 
the U of A. 

“We see the Agri-Food Discovery Place 
as an essential plank of innovation and 
discovery that’s going to drive a lot of new 
technologies, a lot of new research ideas on 
the crop side and on the meat safety side,” 
he explained. 

Scientists at the CUEMRC will explore 
ways to maximize the use of crop compo- 
nents, and will have state-of-the-art facili- 
ties to process agri-food and agri-industrial 
products in the development of new tech- 
nologies. 

The Western Economic Partnership 
Agreement, a four-year agreement 
between the Government of Alberta and 
the federal government, will ultimately 
distribute a total of $50 million to projects 
fuelling the economic growth and diver- 
sification of Alberta. And according to 
the federal Minister of Western Economic 
Diversification Stephen Owen, diversi- 
fication of both products and markets is 
critical. 

“Diversification is really the name of 
reaching sustainability and you'll see from 
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this range of projects that we will diversify 
our resource-based industries, making 
them more knowledge-based, more high- 
tech,” he said. 

Owen added that Canada is currently 
too dependent on American markets, 
explaining that 85 per cent of our exports 
go to the U.S. In his view, the mad cow 
crisis and softwood lumber issues have 
revealed a need to establish Canadian mar- 
kets overseas. 

“We're looking to the Gateway to Asia, 
and all of these projects have that opportu- 
nity,” said Owen. @ 
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It’s all in your head 


The university's brand, like any other's, is a matter of perception. Can you describe it? 


By Andrew Leitch 


he president of Coca-Cola once said you 

could knock down all the company’s 
bottling plants and machinery, destroy all 
its trucks and take away all its property, 
and Coca-Cola would be back on its feet 
in no time - as long as the brand survived. 
The people who measure these things say 
the company’s brand is worth $70 billion 
— the most valuable one on Earth. 

What is this multi-billion dollar thing, 
and what does “brand” have to do with a 
university? 

Two weeks ago Office of Public Affairs 
Director Lee Elliott and Creative Services 
Director Ray Au assembled about 90 fac- 
ulty and department communicators from 
across the university assembled to take 
part in a panel discussion on the subject. 

“We are the people who communicate 
who and what the University of Alberta 
is,” said Elliott. “We communicate that 
‘promise’ of who we are, and so it is 
important to get together periodically and 
ask ourselves if we are communicating that 
promise accurately: are we communicating 
what that U of A experience is now, versus 
what it was 10 years ago and is that experi- 
ence the one that people really value?” 

A panel of experts, Andy Feher, a part- 
ner with Edmonton-based Margaret Kool 
Marketing; Wei Yew, an award-winning 
designer and publisher; Dave Jacox, cre- 
ative director for Margaret Kool Marketing; 
and Bonnie Sadler Takach, a professor in 
the Department of Art and Design, dis- 
cussed the idea of ‘brand’. 

Brands are the ultimate abstractions, as 
shown by this sample of panelists’ defini- 
tions: a brand is a promise; a pledge of 
quality; an image; a combination of words 
and letters, symbols, and colours; a collec- 
tion of memories of an organization, prod- 
uct or service; an impression of a product; 
what an organization wants its audience to 
believe about itself. 

Coke’s $70-billion abstraction, then, lives 
primarily in the minds of consumers. Its 
value lies in what it encourages those minds 
to do. In that case, it’s to buy Coke. Lots of it. 

Branding has become one of market- 
ing’s basic tools. The act of branding, says 
Feher, “is a number of specific, planned 
actions to give a clear, focused understand- 
ing of what the organization wants you 
to believe.” Products can be branded rela- 
tively quickly today: consider Starbucks, 
Microsoft, Nike, Westjet, or Telus. 

According to Feher, a brand has to be 
different, unique, representative, and truth- 
ful. It has to have a long life and it has to 
motivate action. 

Wei Yew describes the process of 
branding this way: “first, you have to 
define who you are and know your posi- 
tion compared to all the others that offer a 
similar product or service; then you have 


to build your strength, recognizing you 
can’t be all things to all people. You have to 
know your markets and target accordingly, 
you have to be consistent and different, 
you have to promote the benefits of your 
product, and you need to create clear mes- 
sages and ensure everyone is giving the 
right messages.” 

A brand is successful when the con- 
sumer thinks ‘Nike’ instead of just ‘run- 
ning shoe’, ‘Starbucks’ instead of ‘coffee’, 
Coke instead of ‘soft drink’. University of 
Alberta instead of ... what? 

Over the past decade branding’s sta- 
tus as a dirty word has been upgraded 
on campuses across the continent. In 
Canada, some form of branding has been 


What’s our story? 


In 250 words orless, describe the U of A experience 


B Andrew Leitch _ 
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embraced by UBC, York, Ottawa, Queen’s, 
and McMaster (where its provost, former 
U of A Dean of Arts Ken Norrie, chairs the 
university’s branding steering committee), 
among many others. 

Whereas some colleges, especially in 
the US, turn to branding for their very sur- 
vival, Canadian universities do it for that 
elusive advantage in the competition for 
top students and faculty, research dollars 
and government and donor support. 

Phyllis Clark, the U of A’s vice-presi- 
dent of finance and administration, was 
at York when it went through the process 
of establishing its brand. “It was a worth- 
while exercise,” she said. “We looked 
across the academy and realized we 


weren't just Toronto’s ‘other university’. It 
invigorated our thinking and allowed us 
to create solid messages that enhanced the 
appeal of York.” 

Typically, notions of branding a uni- 
versity as the next Harvard are quickly 
discarded and creating solid messages, or 
a “unified front” is a significant victory. 
Doug Olsen, a marketing expert in the 
university’s School of Business, observes 
that “the University of Alberta has a vast 
array of departments with the potential to 
send out conflicting messages.” Ultimately, 
these conflicts hurt the university, he says. 
A branding exercise would aid the univer- 
sity by getting more common messages 
out, he says. 

Bonnie Sadler Takach captures the 
view of branding’s many detractors. “The 
concept of branding makes me think of a 
monolithic, enforceable stamp we're all 
forced to use. I don’t like the way it seems 
to restrict freedom.” 

The perceived threat to the individual- 
ity of specific departments is the greatest 
challenge for institutions that attempt 
to brand themselves. Olsen says this is 
overcome when the overall brand “sends 
signals to the different faculties with key 
themes about what's important to their 
stakeholders. It helps them see what they 
need to do to be successful.” The key, he 
says, is the brand “is just enough of an 
abstraction that all faculties can see them- 
selves contained in it.” 

University Provost and Vice-President 
(Academic) Dr. Carl Amrhein has a sepa- 
rate concern. He is in favour of a university 
looking at itself, establishing a clear vision 
and finding ways to make sure the com- 
munity knows the true story. But he’s leery 
of the term ‘branding’. “In my experience 
I've seen the brand get ahead of the truth,” 
he said, “and that can be dangerous.” 

He’s right, and panelists like Feher 
insist a brand needs to be honest: you can’t 
promise something you're unable to deliv- 
er. And no matter what name you give it, 
people have a perception of your firm or 
product and that perception is meaningful. 

“The U of A has a brand, whether you 
articulated it or not,” said Feher. “There’s 
an impression we all have out there of the 
University of Alberta.” 

So, what is that impression? Is it the 
right impression? And if that impression 
isn’t the right one, what is? 

Creative director Dave Jacox is blunt 
when confronted with the notion that the 
University of Alberta is too large and too 
diverse to define its brand. 

“T don’t know what the university 
brand is, but if you can’t define it within 
your own organization, you have a prob- 
lem,” he said. “There has to be a central 
essence you can boil it all down to.” m 


In his comments about branding due 
ing a recent panel discussion, Dave Jacox, 


creative director with the Edmonton firm 


Margaret Kool Marketing, said any orga- 
nization must have a central essence, one 
_ that can be captured in a “brand.” 
Even though it's “oldest trick in the 
book,” he says it is a tevealing exercise to 


imagine your organization as a person, and — 


_ to describe at peehr, 


_ The organization can also be described 


as an experience or in a story that conveys 
_ its values and role. Last year for example, 


Vancouver-based VanCity, Canada’s largest 
credit union, asked its staff to research and 
write the ‘story’ of VanCity. The idea was to 


_ have staff and VanCity members describe _ 


the credit union in oer to discover what _ 


makes it unique, to understand what the 


__ organization is about and what it aspires to, 
in the eyes of its members and staff. 


The end result of the exercise was a 
story book about VanCity entitled Things — 
Grow Here. Staff have committed to ensur- 


ee the story comes true for all its members. 


_As Folio’s publication year nears its 


lose, and minds 1 recover jaye the various _ 
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year-end activities across the university, the 
editors offer this challenge: Do the exercise 
above. In 250 words or less describe the U 
of A experience — tell us the U of A story. 
Send it to us. Our panel of judges will 
publish a selection of entries in the May 

27 edition of Folio. E-mail your entries 
marked ‘Folio Assignment’ to: caitlin. 
crawshaw@exr.ualberta.ca . m@ 


Killam award winner pushing the boundaries 
of reliability theory 


Mechanical engineer Dr. Ming Zuo has been awarded the Killam prize, after a productive career in academia and industry 


By Phoebe Dey 


eliability is a word Dr. Ming Zuo knows 

well. Not only does the Killam professor 
exemplify it — he has centred his research 
career around it. 

Zuo, from the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, is a renowned 
expert in reliability theory—a field that 
measures the performance of engineering 
systems. 

“Reliability is a very important mea- 
sure of performance,” said Zuo. “It relates 
to safety, service quality and cost. Its appli- 
cations have been used in many things in 
our lives such as airplanes, automobiles, 
nuclear reactors, power systems, pipelines 
and more.” 

For his work in this area, Zuo was one 
of a handful of U of A professors to be 
awarded a Killam-Annual Professorship. 

Zuo first became interested in reli- 
ability theory when he was working on 
his PhD at Iowa State University. At the 
time, his supervisor was running a project 
sponsored by the United States Army that 
tested the reliability of its communications 
system. 

Zuo’s choice has paid off. Industry 
and government agencies have called on 
his expertise and recognized his work 
— funding sources, now reaching $1.1 mil- 
lion as a principal investigator, include 
NSERC, Syncrude and the Hong Kong 
government. His research activities have 
ranged from examining the life of furnace 
tubes to conducting a simulation study of 
the Edmonton Mail Processing Plant for 
Canada Post. 

“With something like mail, people 
expect to pay their postage and for their 
letter to arrive but we made sure that 
everything was flowing properly,” said 
Zuo. “We made sure every stage was oper- 


The U of A’s Dr. Ming Zuo has built a career around reliability theory—a field that 


measures the performance 


of engineering systems and makes the world around us safer and more efficient. 


ating well. That’s what we do—make sure 
everything is running at its most efficient.” 
Zuo’s long-term goal is to start a centre 
of excellence that would feature reliability 
engineering, manufacturing systems and 
maintenance management. He would like 
to see a consortium made up of different 
companies that would sponsor research 


contributing to Canadian and global indus- 


tries. 
One of his current projects funded by 
Syncrude Canada, for example, is inves- 


tigating how to get the most wear out its 
slurry pumps without breaking down. 
Zuo explained that other companies, like 
Suncor, use the same pump and would 
benefit from his research findings. Having 
a centralized depot to administer and dis- 
tribute those results would be valuable for 
many industries, he added. 

Until then, he maintains a hectic pub- 
lishing pace — in the last five years he has 
published more than 40 refereed journal 
articles, contributed to two chapters in dif- 


$1.4 million for cancer research 


Canadian Cancer Society gives to three promising projects 


By Scott Lingle 


hree University of Alberta medical 

researchers seeking new ways to fight 
cancer at the cellular level will receive 
$1.4 million in funding from the Canadian 
Cancer Society (CCS). 

Dr. Raymond Lai of the Department of 
Laboratory Medicine and Pathology, Dr. 
Carol Cass of the Department of Oncology 
and Dr. Zhixiang Wang of the Department 
of Cell Biology will share in funds from the 
CCS’s largest research donation ever from 
the Alberta/ Northwest Territories division. 

“These researchers are some of the 
most tireless workers I have ever met — I 
don’t understand their reality,” said Dan 
Holinda, executive director of the CCS’s 
Alberta/NWT division. “But I can tell you, 
I understand their contributions. They are 
making life changes of monumental value.” 

Lai and his research team will receive 
$331,500 over three years to investigate the 
role of a protein called STAT3 in mantle 
cell lymphoma, an aggressive form of non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma that is often resistant 
to chemotherapy. Lai said his research is 
focused on new treatment approaches. 

“STATS has been found to be overac- 
tive in many cancers, including mantle cell 
lymphoma,” Lai said. “We believe STAT3 
leads to uncontrollable cell growth, even- 
tually leading to mantle cell lymphoma 
formation. We will use our experiments to 
confirm this concept and, if we are correct, 
it may be possible that we can use drugs 
that specifically block STAT3 to treat man- 
tle cell lymphoma patients.” 

It’s estimated that 6,400 Canadians will 
be diagnosed with non-Hodgkin's lym- 


phoma this year, and that 3,000 will die of 
the disease. 

Cass, chair of oncology at the U of A, 
will receive $750,000 over five years to 
improve the effectiveness of cancer-fighting 
drugs called nucleoside analogs. Used to 
treat blood cancers as well as breast, lung 
and colorectal tumours, nucleoside ana- 
logs need to the help of special transporter 
proteins to pass through cell membranes. 
Cass’s research will pursue ways of improv- 
ing the drugs’ cancer-fighting potential, as 
well as developing tests to determine which 
patients might benefit most from them. Her 
nucleoside analog research has been spon- 
sored by the CCS since 1994. 

The $357,639 Wang and his research 
team will receive over the next three years 
will help them research how the overactiv- 
ity of certain proteins in cells is linked to 
the ways certain skin and brain cancers 
develop. They will study how epidermal 
growth hormone (EGF) and related pro- 
teins become active, and how they are con- 
trolled once they become active. 

Holinda said the CCS’s decision to 
devote one-third of the dollars raised 
through donations to research was driven 
by the hope research gives not just to 
patients, but to all the people in their lives. 
In those terms, he noted, one in three 
Canadians is affected by cancer. The grants 
to U of A researchers were among 82 new 
grants announced across the country, 
bringing the CCS’s investment in cancer 
research this year to $46 million. 

“We believe the study of the most basic 
mechanisms of cellular behaviour may one 
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“Reliability is a very important measure 
of performance,’ said Zuo. “It relates to 


safety, service quality and cost. Its 
applications have been used in many 
things in our lives such as airplanes, 
automobiles, nuclear reactors, power 


systems, pipelines and more.” 
— Dr. Ming Zuo 


ferent books and co-authored two research 
monographs. He is invited to speak at 
international engineering conferences and 
serves as an associate editor and an edito- 
rial board member for two of his the pre- 
miere journals of his field. 

Aside from teaching a popular gradu- 
ate course on optimization, Zuo also 
enlightens students on engineering econ- 
omy. Although his main line of research 
doesn’t address economic topics like 
capital budgets, Zuo has also managed to 
become an expert in this area and has co- 
authored and updated a textbook widely 
used in Canadian universities. 

“Dr. Zuo is one of the cornerstones 
of educating engineers in the topics of 
engineering econonimes and reliability for 
design,” said Dr. Larry Kostiuk, chair of 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 

“Seldom do we have staff members 


who contribute to both research and:eduta="'« 


tional textbooks. We are very proud of Dr. 
Zuo’s scholarly achievements over the past 
several years.” @ 


Dr. Carol Cass - 


day provide the breakthrough discovery 
that will prevent, control and in many 
cases, cure cancer,” Holinda said. “We 


ne . rod 
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know that we'll find the cure through the 
efforts of people like Dr. Lai, Dr. Wang and 
Dr. Cass.” @ 


Researchers provide tools, supports to ease driving cessation 


Two U of A researchers have created DriveABLE, a protocol for physicians to determine whether patients are medically unsafe drivers 


By Scott Lingle 


o one likes to get bad news from their 

doctor, least of all when it involves 
life changes that limit independence. But 
when it comes to telling patients that they 
have medical conditions which make 
them unsafe to drive, the experience can 
be extremely stressful for the physician as 
well. 

“Physicians say, ‘I’d rather tell people 
they have cancer than tell them they 
shouldn’t be driving’ — it really is that 
emotional a topic for physicians and their 
patients,” said Dr. Allen Dobbs, a professor 
emeritus in psychology at the University 
of Alberta who developed the DriveABLE 
standardized testing protocol for evaluat- 
ing medically unsafe drivers. 

That’s why Dobbs, along with Dr. 
Bonnie Dobbs, associate director of the 
Rehabilitation Research Centre in the U 
of A’s Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 
have developed a video and other edu- 
cational materials to help doctors com- 
municate with their patients about driv- 
ing cessation. The Driving Decline and 
Dignity-Maintaining Responses Project is 
part of a program for supporting patients, 
physicians and caregivers who have to deal 
with the loss of driving privileges because 
of medical impairment. 

“The impetus for the project was, as 
we go around and talk to the medical com- 
munity, they don’t get training on how to 
do medical fitness-to-drive evaluations, and 
yet in seven of the 10 provinces they are 
required to do those,” Allen Dobbs said. 
“Which makes sense in that certainly the first 
person to see somebody who has a medical 
condition that might affect their ability to 
drive safely would be a physician. And yet 
they don’t have the training to recognize the 
relationship between a medical condition 
and driving, or to be able to make judgments 
about whether the person should continue to 
drive or now has become unsafe.” 

The support materials and instructional 
video, hosted by Dr. David Moores of the 
U of A’s Department of Family Medicine, 
provide dramatizations and topics for dis- 
cussion to encourage doctors to communi- 
cate about driving cessation. The point, the 
researchers said, is to furnish physicians 
with resources and support so they will be 


Dr. Bonnie Dobbs emphasized that isn’t age that makes drivers unsafe, but medical conditions related to age. 


more aware and able to identify someone 
who is no longer safe to drive, and better 
equipped to deal with the patient’s con- 
cerns post-evaluation. 

Identifying medically at-risk drivers is 
an issue that will become more pressing, 
given the growing number of aging drivers 
on the road. People with cognitive deficits 
or other health-related impairments are 
seven times as likely to have an at-fault 
car accident as a healthy driver. A person 
with .08 blood-alcohol level is five times as 
likely to have such an accident. 

“We know that the senior population is 
increasing dramatically — the fastest grow- 
ing group of drivers is over 80 years of 
age. This is where driving evaluations can 
really help determine whether people are 
safe to drive,” Allen Dobbs said. “We have 
the driving evaluation that we created here 


at the U of A, then the next step we have 
after that is, what do you for a person who 
can’t drive? Now we need the upfront part 
to get the physicians involved.” 

Bonnie Dobbs emphasized that it’s not 
age that makes drivers unsafe, but medical 
conditions related to age, and that this is 
an important distinction in identifying the 
medically at-risk driver. 

“That's why physicians play a critical 
role in the identification and assessment 
of people who might be at risk for com- 
petence declines, because it is illness, not 
age, that’s going to determine if a person is 
unsafe to drive,” she said. 

She added that losing driving privi- 
leges, aside from compromising someone’s 
mobility and independence, has psycho- 
logical impacts on the affected person. 

“When you turn 16 you get this little 


Life-long learners descend on campus 


ELLA offers programs for students aged 50 and up 


By Caitlin Crawshaw 


piece of plastic that says you're a com- 
petent member of society, so when that 
license is revoked, it says you’re no longer 
competent,” she said. “Particularly with an 
illness such as dementia, when the person 
has to move from the driver’s seat to the 
passenger’s seat, it becomes the public face 
of the illness.” 

Support for Driving Decline and 
Dignity-Maintaining Responses came 
from the Pallium Project, a community of 
clinical, education, academic and volun- 
tary sector leaders dedicated to building 
capacity for quality end-of-life care for all 
Canadians. The Dobbses said their project 
fits into this vision by aiming to provide 
resources for at-risk drivers, their families, 
caregivers and physicians, including com- 
munity resources for the person who is no 
longer safe to drive. @ 


ow that the campus is in bloom, most 

University of Alberta students are 
working summer jobs or traveling after 
a challenging academic year, but for one 
group of students the learning is just 
beginning. 

Last week, the Edmonton Lifelong 
Learners Association (ELLA) kicked off 
another year of courses for students 50 and 
up on the university campus. The orga- 
nization teams up each spring with the 
university’s Faculty of Extension to offer 
classes by U of A instructors in everything 
from Tai Chi and yoga to creative writing 
and anthropology, and runs for most of the 
month of May. 

For retired high school drama teacher 
David Nattress, ELLA is helping him con- 
tinue his learning as well as his teaching. 
This year, Nattress is taking part in the pro- 
gram both as a student and as an instructor 
of a drama class. 

“T like how [ELLA instructors are] chal- 
lenging my thinking,” he said. “I want to 
inspire my thinking, I want to keep finding 
new things to keep me thinking, keep me 
growing.” 

This time around Nattress is taking a 
walking class and a course examining the 
roots and consequences of Nazism, as well 
as Dr. David Goa’s Faith and Politics class. 


Mary-Jean Buchanan is also taking 
Goa’s course, in addition to a creative 
writing class and a music course on the 
masters of the Romantic era. After hearing 
from friends about ELLA, Buchanan signed 
herself up for this year’s sessions, and says 
she’s really enjoyed her first week. 

“T think it’s just extremely interesting. 

I think for seniors, we need to keep learn- 
ing, keep our brain cells functioning,” she 
laughed, noting that the lack of homework 
and exams is the icing on the cake. 

For Goa, teaching at ELLA is a “singu- 
lar pleasure” as his students bring to the 
course lived experience which younger 
students do not. 

“ELLA students have enormous life 
experience and many of them are very 
thoughtful. I teach it because of the conver- 
sation associated with it. They think deeply 
about their own life and their own society, 
and they have an interest in many things,” 
said Goa. 

“There is nothing that can compare to 
life experience and to a lifetime of thinking 
and struggling with questions of meaning. 
Young students often have a bit of that 
and young students can certainly often be 
passionate, but there is nothing that can 
replace a lifetime of thinking and strug- 
gling with the great questions of life.” m 


Retired high school drama teacher David Nattress is learning as well as his teaching through ELLA. Nattress is 
participating in the program both as a student and as an instructor of a drama class. 
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Instructors honored for outstanding undergraduate teaching 


A handful of U of A instructors have been singled out for their dedication and passion to teaching undergraduate students 


By Caitlin Crawshaw 


hen Candide Sloboda entered the field 

of nursing, she wasn’t sure if she’d 
made the right choice. 

“T always wanted to be a teacher right 
from when I first took nursing. I always 
wondered if I should be a teacher or a 
nurse,” the professor explained. 

But hoping to combine her two pas- 
sions, Sloboda pursued a master’s of edu- 
cation and began to teach nursing. 

“Teaching is the love of my life outside 
of my home—my kids and my husband. I 
love it,” she enthused. “I love being in the 
classroom and I become invigorated when 
I’m in the classroom.” 

For her passion and talent as an 
undergraduate instructor, Sloboda was 
recently recognized as a recipient of the 
2005 William Hardy Alexander Award for 
Excellence in Sessional Teaching. Sloboda 
is one of only a handful of instructors 
honored by the University of Alberta 
with undergraduate teaching awards at a 
Faculty Club reception on May 10. 

For law professor Dr. Rod Wood, one 
of five winners of the 2005 Rutherford 
Awards for Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching, teaching is a reward in itself, 
but being recognized for succeeding as a 
teacher is important for professors. 

“You put countless hours into teaching, 
and it’s not always appreciated just how 
much work people put into it—not just me, 
but all of my colleagues. It’s enormously 
time consuming and I think that to have 
university recognition of something like 
that is important,” he said. 

Wood’s greatest challenge, he says, is 
teaching undergraduate students who’ve 


Dr. Rod Wood 


had quite a lot of university experience 
already. 

“When I teach third year students, 
[particularly] the last term of the third year, 
quite frankly a lot of them are getting real 
tired of school because the average age of 
starting at law school is 25. So, you’re deal- 
ing with people who at the end are getting 
closer to their 30’s,” he said. 

“They've got their jobs lined up and 
they’re very keen to get out.” 

Wood specializes in secure transaction 
law—the rules that govern secure bank 
lending—and says that he loves watching 
students digest the course material. 


“What I enjoy the most I think is when 
I get questions from students after the class 
or right before, I can really see them work- 
ing with material, I can see them working 
it out and trying to figure it out, and that’s 
what it’s all about—seeing people who 
didn’t really know much when the term 
began and working it out—that’s very 
rewarding I’ve found,” said Wood. 

According to Dr. Linda Trimble, a 
political science professor and recipient of 
the 2005 Rutherford Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching, good teachers 
are those who can organize and structure a 
course well, but who also see themselves as 


students, as well as teachers. 

“T see myself as a learner, and I 
think—I hope—I’m open to learning from 
my students. And I do, all the time, and 
I’m constantly amazed by it. So basically 
my approach to them is to ensure that they 
know they are knowers—they come into 
these classes with considerable knowl- 
edge—and to empower them to think 
through their own perspectives. I’m totally 
averse to saying, ‘This is the perspective 
we should all take, this is the truth,’” said 
Trimble. 

She added that being recognized as an 
excellent teacher is very meaningful for her. 

“I would cite [the award] as a highlight 
of my academic career thus far, because I 
so thoroughly enjoy and value teaching. 

It seems more important than being pro- 
moted, almost. I invest a lot of emotional 
energy in teaching and really enjoy when 
things work. So, to have that recognized is 
important to me,” Trimble explained. 

For Trimble, her favorite moments as a 
teacher happen during lively class debate 
when students are presenting diverse per- 
spectives, respectfully. 

“That's one of those teaching moments 
where you think, ‘This is why we’re in the 
classroom instead of doing distance educa- 
tion,’” she explained. 

Other Rutherford Award recipients 
include Dr. Mazi Shirvani of Mathematical 
and Statistical Sciences, Dr. David Kahane 
of Philosphy and Dr. Uttandaraman 
Sundararaj of engineering. Education’s 
Beverly Kula and Chemistry’s Dr. Laura 
Deakin are also award winners of the 
William Hardy Alexander Award. @ 


U of A education prof Canada’s only Carnegie Scholar 


Dr. David Geelan was selected from over 300 applicants for the world-class scholarship 


By Kaila Simoneau 


Dee Geelan, a professor of science edu- 
cation at the University of Alberta, will 
represent the U of A as one of the 21 aca- 
demics chosen by the Carnegie Academy 
for the Scholarship of Teaching and 
Learning (CASTL) to be a 2005 Carnegie 
Scholar. 

The 2005-2006 class of Carnegie 
Scholars was selected from over 300 appli- 
cations based on a combination of indi- 
vidual merit and the desire to assemble a 
class with a variety of interests that will 
complement each other as the scholars 
work together throughout the year. While 
applications are accepted from all over the 
world, history shows that the majority of 
scholars are selected from American insti- 
tutions. Geelan, who was born and raised 
in Australia, is the first academic to be 
selected from a Canadian institution. 

“There has been, I think, only one 
person from Australia previously,” said 
Geelan. “I do hope that the Canadian and 
Australian perspective will be useful.” 

The class will meet three times at 
the Carnegie Foundation in Stanford, 
California to explore new educational 
approaches which will help students in 
gaining a deeper understanding of their 
course material, and to develop connec- 
tions between a variety of fields, classes 
and life experiences. 

As a Carnegie Scholar, Geelan will be 
expected to work on his own individual 
research throughout the year. In the past, 
Geelan has published papers exploring 
constructivist theory in education, web- 
based teaching and learning, and critical 
reflection of teaching practices. However, 
for his term as a Carnegie Scholar, Geelan 
has something new he would like to 
approach. 


“I teach the fourth-year integration 
courses, just before they go out into their 
lives. What I want to try to do is get them, 
the students, to pull together their knowl- 
edge of science and their knowledge of 
education,” said Geelan. 

To assist with this goal, Geelan would 
like to implement a program in which 
students and their teacher-mentors work 
together to create their own unique web- 
sites, which will provide them access to all 
the resources they plan on using in their 
teaching careers. 

“There is a site here in Alberta called 
2learn.ca and they basically provide the 
service that any teacher can go in and set 
up their own site, which basically means 
that they can connect all the resources they 
use,” said Geelan. “What I want to do is 
actually work with my students and also 
work with their mentor-teachers to set up 
their resources.” 

What Geelan really hopes to explore 
through this research is whether having 
access to such a repository of information 
will provide beginning teachers with a bet- 
ter understanding of their subject area, cur- 
riculum and school requirements, as well 
as creating a more linked support network 
between their past professors and teacher- 
mentors. 

“The repository definitely won’t do 
those things by itself. It’s a tool to support 
my efforts to focus on those two things 
in my own teaching,” said Geelan. “The 
Carnegie Scholarship is about exploring 
teaching and learning, so the research 
I'll be conducting is on how I work with 
students and mentor-teachers to build 
knowledge and relationships. The online 
repository is a supportive technology for 
my teaching and their learning.” @ 


Dr. David Geelan 
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Skiing the Spine of the 
Canadian Rockies 


PhD candidate Zac Robinson has climbed Everest, but found 
a greater challenge in the Great Divide Ski Traverse of the 


Rocky Mountains. 


By Wanda Vivequin 


arrying 35-kilogram packs loaded with 

ten days worth of food, University of 
Alberta PhD candidate Zac Robinson and 
three friends began a journey that had only 
been completed six times before. 

Their goal was to ski the 320-kilometre 
route that connects nine ice fields between 
Jasper and Lake Louise—known as the 
Great Divide Ski Traverse. First attempted 
in 1954, it was not until 1967 that a group 
finished the whole trip. In fact, the next 
successful attempt happened 20 years later 
and over the course of its history, the trek 
has developed a reputation for being a gru- 
eling challenge. 

“When the Jasper taxi driver dropped us 
off at the end of the logging road where we 
started the trip and we told him we were 
skiing to Lake Louise, he looked at us and 
went, ‘Yeah, right,” said Robinson, who is 
doing his PhD dissertation on Canadian 
mountaineering history through the U of A’s 
faculty of education and recreation. 

Robinson’s expedition was comprised 
of himself, Simon Robins, Greg Tos and 
Dery] Kelly and set off from near Jasper on 
March 28 along the spine of the Canadian 
Rockies and eventually emerging onto the 
Trans Canada Highway at Lake Louise. 

Even for experienced climbers and ski- 
ers the journey is challenging, as the nine 
ice fields are connected by densely forested 
valleys that had the team bush bashing and 
wading through freezing rivers. 

“There were times on the tops when 
I wished I was in the forest and times in 
the forest I wished I was on the tops,” said 
Robinson. The Canmore-based student 
was in Edmonton last week just days after 
the journey’s end showing off his slides 
and collecting a SSHRC scholarship, a U 
of A Dissertation Award and the Andrew 
Stewart Memorial Prize. 

With years of mountaineering expe- 
rience between them, the friends spent 
months preparing for the trip but two 10- 
day food supply caches were dropped off 
beforehand, allowing the team to restock 
without relying on others along the way. 


“We were pretty much self sufficient,” 
explained Robinson, but adding that a sat- 
ellite phone was used to “order in” replace 
ment parts for broken gear. The team still 
had to hike 30km to retrieve the replace- 
ments so the expedition’s mission wasn’t 
compromised, he emphasized. 

In total, the trip involved 10,000 
meters of elevation gain—greater than the 
height of Mt. Everest which Kelly climbed 
in 2001 to become the youngest Canadian 
to ever do so. In fact, he admitted that the 
hardest days on Everest were easier than 
the most challenging days on the traverse 
in which the team slept in huts just three 
nights out of 27 and the rest in two tiny 
tents. Setting up camp on the ice fields 
involved building elaborate brick walls 
of ice to protect from the winds that often 
changed direction unexpectedly, filling the 
tents with swirling snow. 

He added that during the northern 
part of the trip, there were times when the 
expedition was 120km from the nearest 
road end. 

“Tt really made you think about how 
isolated you were up there,” he said. 

The trip also allowed Robinson to 
reflect upon the achievements of great 
Canadian mountaineers. 

“They didn’t have the technical gear 
we have today, yet still managed to do it 
in 21 days,” he said, referring to legendary 
skier and climber Chic Scott, whose team 
was the first to do the trip. 

Scott was also a supporter of the 2005 
team’s efforts and will be using their notes 
as he updates his well-known ski guides 
for the Rockies. 

Ultimately, while the route proved gru- 
eling, Robinson says the trek was a power- 
ful experience. 

“The great thing is that I did not need 
to go halfway around the world to have a 
spectacular adventure,” he said. 

“The traverse itself is an incredible 
adventure and one of the finest ski-moun- 
taineering routes in North America, if not 
the world.” m 
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Home hardware: jan jagodzinski’s collection of trophies is an indication of the success he’s had in triathlons 
and Ironman competitions. 


| am Iron Man 


Education professor jan jagodzinksi is gearing up for the World 


Masters Games 


By Richard Cairne 


hen jan jagodzinksi says he’s going 

out for a run, don’t expect him back 
soon. A triathlete and Ironman competitor 
who plans on racing in the World Masters 
Games in Edmonton this summer, jagodz- 
inski’s runs can take up the better part of a 
day, even after he’s already spent an hour 
swimming and five hours cycling. 

Really. 

“It’s a bit brutal, to say the least,” said 
jagodzinksi, a professor of secondary edu- 
cation in the Department of Education. 
“Just to be a finisher in one of these events 
is, I think, fun.” 

At 57, jagodzinski is at the top of his 
game, and has been finishing in the top 
three in triathlons and Ironman competi- 
tions regularly for years. The trophies and 
medals he has amassed are testament to 
his ability to not only participate in these 
endurance sports, but also to excel at them. 

“T go way back,” he said. “Not in 
Ironman but in triathlons, I think we had 
the first ones here in Edmonton in the mid- 
1980’s. I remember doing a triathlon out 
at Hubbles Lake (near Edmonton) and not 
swimming very well. The Ironman compe- 
titions I’ve been doing for maybe seven or 
eight years.” 

That means that at the age of 49 or 50, 
jagodzinski decided that the standard tri- 
athlon — a 1,500-m swim, 40-km bike ride 
and a 10-km run — wasn’t quite challeng- 
ing enough. Standard Ironman competi- 
tions definitely make up a challenge with 
a 3.8-km swim, a 180-km bike ride and a 
42-km marathon. jagozinski can finish the 
Ironman sections in just over an hour for 
the swim, about 1-1/2 hours on the bike 
and 3-1/2 hours in the run. That's if every- 
thing goes well. 

“My best times in the Ironmans were 
when I was in my late 40s and early 50s. 
I'd finish them in about 10 hours and 20 or 
25 minutes,” he said. “If the run goes past 
four hours I know I’ve had a bad ride.” 

By bad, jagodzinski means good — he fin- 
ished the cycling section fast, but at a cost. 

“Tf you finish the cycling portion too 
fast, when you start the run, your legs are 


shot and it costs you. At about the half-way 
point you start walking. Actually, you see a 
lot of people doing a half-walk, half-run,” 
he said. “It is a balancing act.” 

Interestingly, jagodzinski’s research 
is steeped in Laconian psychotherapy, 
which probes the psyche to gain a bet- 
ter understanding of why people do the 
things they do, or feel the way they feel. 
But jagodzinski has never really gotten 
introspective about why he’d push him- 
self physically and emotionally to such 
utter extremes. 

Asked if there is an addition to pain 
and subsequent endorphine release, he 
half-heartedly agrees, laughing. 

“It is very difficult to explain. I have 
always liked doing things by myself. As an 
artist you have to be by yourself painting. 
Part of the intrigue is the determination 
to get something done to get something 
finished, and there are these moments that 
can be very sublime, when you are doing 
it sometimes you are all alone biking and 
no one is around” he said. “That is really 
strange for me too because I love theory 
and this is almost like the antithesis — it is 
just really strong physical work.” 

Even if he can’t say why, definitively, 
he competes, he can say why he is eager to 
participate in the triathlon when the World 
Masters Games are staged in Edmonton 
July 22 — 31. The University of Alberta will 
host athletes from around the world at 
several venues, and has challenged its fac- 
ulty and staff participation levels to reach 
1,000 athletes and volunteers as part of its 
contributions to the province’s centennial 
celebrations. 

“T have done a lot of interesting inter- 
national marathons but never anything like 
this. I think the excitement will be just great 
and that’s what I am looking forward to.” 

As an international competitor who 
has raced in Europe and at last year’s 
Hawaiian world championship, jagodzin- 
ski expects to see some familiar faces at the 
starting line. “I’m looking forward to see 
who else shows up. Obviously, it seems to 
be a hit.” 
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UNTIL SEPT 1 2005 


Marginal Notes: an exhibition of bookworks 
concerning social issues Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library, Rutherford South 


UNTIL SEPT 16 2005 


REWIND: An Exhibition on Windsor Park 
Community REWIND focuses on Windsor Park, 
the community to the west of the University. With 
a focus on material culture from an historical and 
social perspective, the exhibition explores the 
neighbourhood’s architectural diversity through 
a highly developed visual element, accompanied 
by various stories and captions on the life and 
vibrancy of the community and its members. 
GRAND OPENING: April 16, 2005 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Human Ecology Gallery, main floor Human Ecology 
Building 116St & 89Ave 


MAY 2 - MAY 20 2005 


ELLA 2005 Spring Educational Session for 
Older Adults ELLA 2005 Spring Educational Session 
for Older Adults ELLA (Edmonton Lifelong Learners 
Association) provides older adults another excep- 
tional Spring Educational Opportunity by offering 
some 30 plus non-credit courses. Members have 
the choice of enrolling in courses in the arts and 
sciences, humanities, contemporary and current 
affairs, drama, music, literature, writing and more. A 
number of confidential bursaries, up to $100 each, 
are available on request at registration for members 
in need of financial assistance. Enrollment in the 
Annual Spring Educational Session for Older Adults 
is restricted to members only. An annual member- 
ship fee, currently $20, is required. No pre-requisites 
are necessary other than a desire to learn in a friend- 
ly environment. To become a member or obtain 
further information please contact the ELLA office at 
492-5055. Most classes are held in Education Centre. 


MAY 15 2005 


A Courtly Tale in a Popular Age: The “Tale 
of Genji” in Woodblock Prints This spring, the 
University of Alberta Museums invite you to relive 
a centuries-old love story! Dr. Anne Commons, a 
researcher in pre-modern Japanese culture in the 
Department of East Asian Studies, explores the 
enduring appeal of the eleventh-century “Tale 
of Genji” in an engaging public lecture. Written 
by Lady Murasaki Shikibu, a lady-in-waiting at 
the Japanese imperial court, the “Tale of Genji” 
recounts the life and loves of Hikaru Genji, an ideal- 
ized courtly hero. The original tale inspired many 
literary and artistic retellings, including a series of 
woodblock prints produced by the nineteenth-cen- 
tury printmaker Kunisada II. The event also provides 
a rare opportunity to view Kunisada II's “Tale of 


Genji” woodblock prints held by the University of 
Alberta Art and Artifact Collection. This 1857 port- 
folio will be exhibited in the Print Study Centre fol- 


lowing the lecture. 2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Room 2-20, 


Fine Arts Building, University of Alberta. 


MAY 18 2005 


PHS Grand Rounds Guest Speaker: Dr Tom 
Noseworthy, Professor and Chair, Community Health 
Sciences, University of Calgary Tools for Improving 
Access to Scheduled Services in Canada: “Final Report 
- Western Canada Waiting List Project” 12:00 p.m. - 
1:00 p.m. Room 2-117, Clinical Sciences Building. 


MAY 19 2005 


Department of Medicine’s 2005 Research 
Day and E. Garner King Lecture The Department 
of Medicine will hold the 2005 Research Day on 
Thursday, May 19th, 2005 in the Tiered Classroom 
at the Telus Centre. Special guest adjudicator will 
be Dr. C. David Naylor, president elect and former 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at the University 
of Toronto. 8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. TELUS Centre for 
Professional Development. 


Preparing your SSHRC Standard Research 
Grant Application This informative workshop is for 
faculty researchers who are seeking guidance on 
writing or enhancing a SSHRC Standard Research 
Grant proposal. Attend to obtain practical tips 
from members of the Adjudication Committees 
and grant recipients on how to develop a success- 
ful grant application. This workshop is the first of 
two. The second workshop is Budgets, CVs and CV 
Attachments. Both are open to all faculty research- 
ers. Feel free to bring your lunch. Please register 
at the link provided. 11:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 122 
Education Centre. 


E. Garner King Lecture D. C. David Naylor, 
president elect and former Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine at the University of Toronto, will present 
the 13th Annual E. Garner King Lecture on May 
19th, 2005 at 5:00 p.m. in Bernard Snell Hall. A 
reception will follow. 5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. Bernard 
Snell Hall, Walter MacKenzie Centre. 


MAY 19 — MAY 28 2005 


Hysteria by Terry Johnson A Surreal 
Freudian Farce. It is July 1938. As Sigmund Freud 
attempts to spend his dying days in peace, he 
and his couch unwillingly play host to one of the 
psychoanalyst's earliest “cases,” a naked woman 
hiding in his closet and a frenzied Salvador Dali. 
Timms Centre for the Arts. 


MAY 20 2005 
Medical Grand Rounds Dr. C. David Naylor 


retirement from CACS 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
A RECEPTION CELEBRATING 
BENTE ROED’s 21 YEARS WITH 
UNIvERsITY TEACHING SERVICES. 
Time: Mownpay, 30 May 2005 
FROM 3:00 UNTIL 5:30 PM, 
PROGRAM AT 3:30 PM 
PLACE: SASKATCHEWAN Room, 
Facutry CLuB 


RSVP to Laura ConNELL 
BY 23 May 2005 
(LAURA.CONNELL@UALBERTA.CA 


EXPLORATION 
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SUPPORTING 


be COLLABORATION 


UNIVERSITY OF 


~~ ALBERTA 


In addition to providing campus-wide computing and networking services 


the University of Alberta is a member of Netera 


Alliance, which provides access to advanced 


informatics infrastructure for Alberta researchers: 


e high-speed research networks linking universities and 
research centres around the globe 


e high performance computing resources, ranked among 
the most powerful in the world 


e collaboration resources such as videoconferencing and 
document sharing 


For more information, contact Computing and Networking Services, 
University of Alberta at research.support@ualberta.ca 


CANARIE 


www.canarie.ca 


IN COLLABORATION WITH: 


Sail 


SS ASF 


“ap, 


ALL rcACN Ce 


www.netera.ca 


www.westgrid.ca 


The credit course opportunities include: 


» a wide range of lectures, labs, and 
seminars 


Travel Studies—earn credits while studying 


abroad 


Special Programs—intensive courses 
designed in highly specialized areas 


Through Open Studies you can take selected 
credit courses without following a degree 
program. Many courses are offered during the 
evening to fit your schedule. 


OR 492 5763) 


The 2005 Spring & Summer Studies guide is 
now available. 


check out our website at 
wi recictrar us c , or 


®» pick up your copy from the foyer of the 
Administration Building. 


Call 492-2325 
for more information 
$0.65 per word 


Deadline: one week prior to publica- 
tion date Find whatever you want to 
buy or sell in the Folio classifieds. 


“work 
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FOR SALE 


Colonial 2 storey. 2024 sqft. Centre hall floor plan. 4 bedrooms upstairs. Long time owner has 
well cared for this home. Upgraded roof shingles, furnace, hot water tank, refinished hardwood 
floors and Rusco steel siding. Situated on a 14,414 sqft (third of an acre) lot. Mature trees offer 
park-like setting. Located next to university and river valley. Only minutes to downtown. 


WADE KLIMCHUK Remax Excellence 498-6400 


SUITE HOTEL 


Approved University Hotel through the Hotel Authorization Program 


$72.00 $95.00 


1 bedroom 2 bedroom 


per night per night 


FREE — LRT pass to the the U of A 
FREE — Deluxe continental breakfast 
FREE — Heated underground parking 
FREE — Local calls 

FREE — Pass to Kinsmen Sports Centre 
FREE — 24 hour coffee service in lobby 


Let Us Offer 
An Alternative 


1, 2 & 3 bedroom suites 
equipped with washers/ 
dryers, dishwashers, 
microwaves, coffee makers 
and private balconies 


*LRT passes only available with HAP Reservations *Subject to availability 


(780) 488-1626 © 9715-110 St. 


Spend a Night Not a Fortune 


The French Canadian Association of Alberta (ACFA) and 
Campus Saint-Jean of the University of Alberta are organizing a 
celebration to honour Dr. Claudette Tardif on her recent 
appointment to the Senate of Canada. The bilingual reception 


will be at the Faculty Club, (11435 Saskatchewan Drive, 
Edmonton) on Wednesday, May 25 at 6 PM. 


For more information or to purchase tickets contact 


the ACFA at (780) 466-1680 


CAMPUS 


SAINT-JEAN 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERT. 


will present the Department of Medicine's Medical 
Grand Rounds on Friday, May 20th at 8:00 a.m. in 
Classroom D. His talk is entitled, “Making Sense of 
Medical Care”. 8:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. Classroom D, 
2F1.04 WMC. 


Communications and Technology Symposium 
and Distinguished Lecture 2005 
Text and Context in the Organization Distinguished 
Lecturer: Dr. James Taylor, Université de Montréal The 
Master of Arts in Communications and Technology 
(MACT) program and the Faculty of Extension 
Research Committee are pleased to sponsor this 
third annual symposium as a forum for researchers 
to explore communications topics from a diverse 
range of perspectives. The area of communications 
and technology encompasses education and training, 
mass media, new media production, program design 
and development, public affairs, writing and publish- 
ing, and the implementation of new technologies 
within these contexts. Communications topics extend 
across a wide variety of disciplines, among them edu- 
cation, information technology, computing science, 
business, sociology, and psychology. See http://www. 
extension.ualberta.ca/mact for details. Poster session: 
1:00 - 2:30 pm Distinguished Lecture: 2:30 p.m.0 Fri, 
May 20, 2005 (1:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m.) Telus Centre for 
Professional Development. 


Understanding variation in a single gene 
disorder: the cystic fibrosis example Speaker: Dr. 
Mitchell Drumm, Dept. Pediatrics & Genetics, Case 
Western Reserve University 3:00 p.m. 207 HMRC. 


MAY 20 2005 — MAY 23 2005 


Get Growing Plant Sale Select from a wide 
variety of hardy perennials, annuals and native 
plants. Most seeds are collected from the Gardens 
numerous plant collections and are grown by vol- 
unteers. If available, cacti and succulents will also 
be for sale. Proceeds from the sale contribute to the 
operation of the Devonian Botanic Garden. Contact 
Visitor Services at (780) 987-3054 for further infor- 
mation. 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 5 km North of the 
Town of Devon on Hwy. 60. 


MAY 21 2005 


Emerging Artists Society (Art Show) The 
Emerging Artist's Society of Alberta was formed in 
November of 2004, by a proactive group of visual 
artists with a mission to assist in the development 
and growth of its members. Kicking off the website 
www.emergart.ca during January of this year has 
offered a venue for the artists to showcase their 
work as they cater to the home fashion industry 
with a variety of paintings, furnishings and garden 
art. Many of these artists will showcase their fine 
work at the Garden for all to view and purchase. 
Please join us in welcoming these fine artists! 
Regular admission rates apply. Phone (780) 987- 
3054 for further information. 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m 5 
KM North of the Town of Devon on Hwy. 60. 


MAY 25 2005 


Food, Natural Health Product/Drug nterac- 
tions--A Change in Scope: Who is at Risk? 
Dr. Foster's presentation will focus on natural 
health product (NHP)/drug interactions and (1) how 
to evaluate the literature; (2) in vitro testing and the 
possible clinical consequences of NHP use; and (3) 
patients at risk of clinical consequences. 11:00 a.m. 
- 12:00 p.m. 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre 
(HMRC-WMC Pedway). 


PHS Grand Rounds Dr. Walter Kipp, Professor, 
Department of Public Health Sciences “Trends in 
HIV-Prevention Related Behaviors Among Secondary 
School Students in Western Uganda” 12:00 p.m. - 
1:00 p.m Room 2-117, Clinical Sciences Building. 


MAY 26 2005 


Visiting Lecturer Dr. Richard N. Trelease 
Professor Arizona State University School of Life 
Sciences Department of Plant Biology Title: Plant 
peroxisomal biogenesis: is ER involved? @ 9:30 a.m. 
- 10:30 a.m. 5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


PhD Thesis Defence Franco Vizeacoumar Title: 
Peroxisome Dynamics in the Yeast Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae Thursday, May 26th, 2005 11:00 - 12:00 
noon Room 5-10 MSB (Seminar/Conference Room) 
11:00 a.m - 12:00 p.m. 5-10 Medical Sciences 
Building. 


Lunch and Learn: Summer Active Campaign 
- Part 2 Summer Active Challenge Day Walk Alberta 
Active Living Challenge Day is May 26th. The event 
is a province wide challenge to become more 
physically active. Edmonton will be competing 
against Calgary to see which city is more active 
and you can be part of Edmonton’s team. Join us 
for a 45 minute campus wide walk and help make 
Edmonton themost active city in Alberta. 12:30 
p.m. - 1:15 p.m. outside the front of Athabasca Hall. 


Research Administrators’ Forum Building 
Research Capacity Workshop Series: A Dialogue 
about Research Administration This Forum will 
provide an opportunity for APOs and administra- 
tors engaged in research administration to begin 
working collaboratively on developing best prac- 
tices in research administration. Participants will 
learn about the interrelation of the administrative 
units (from central to faculty-level) responsible for 
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research administration and gain a comprehen- 
sive understanding of how they work together. 
Participants will also gain a better understanding of 
the different stages of a grant, from application to 
completion. New research administrative initiatives 
will be discussed as well. This forum will provide 
an opportunity for participants to reflect, share 
and discuss ideas around a co-ordinated strategy 
to build excellence in research administration for 
administrators. This is open to all APOs and admin- 
istrators on campus. Please register at the link pro- 
vided www.rso.ualberta.ca/registration.cfm . 1:00 
p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Maple Leaf Room Lister Hall. 


Edmonton Regional Alumni & Friends 
Reception for Civil, Environmental, Mining & 
Petroleum Engineers Reconnect with former 
classmates, professors, and fellow alumni! Dr. 
David Lynch, Dean of Engineering, will give a brief 
presentation on the faculty's recent successes and 
plans for the future. Complimentary hors d’oeuvres 
and beverages will be served. Business attire is 
recommended. 7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Engineering 
Solarium, 2nd Floor, ETLC (Engineering Teaching & 
Learning Complex). 


MAY 27 2005 


President Rod Fraser's Tree Planting and 
Farewell Garden Party Please join us in an out- 
door celebration to honour President Rod Fraser 
for 10 years of unwavering commitment to the 
University of Alberta. The afternoon will consist of 
a Dixieland band, deluxe sandwiches, luscious des- 
serts, popcorn, and more! Come out and enjoy the 
big blue Alberta sky with President Fraser! Please 
RSVP via our website prior to May 20. 11:00 a.m. 

- 2:00 p.m. Arts/Business Quad. 


Reception for Dr. Claudette Tardiff You are 
invited to a reception celebrating Dr. Claudette 
Tardif ‘s 28-year career as an educator, researcher 
and administrator at the University of Alberta. 
This reception will also be an opportunity for the 
University of Alberta community to extend best 
wishes to Senator Tardif in her new career as a 
member of the Senate of Canada. Telus Centre, 
University of Alberta, 3:30 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. (Program 
at 4:00 p.m.) RSVP by May 24 to Bev Kulak at RSVP 
to bev.kulak@ualberta.ca ou/or 492-1413 


MAY 27 - MAY 28 2005 


2005 Relay for Life A celebration of sur- 
vival and a tribute to the lives of loved ones who 
have been touched by cancer. Twelve hours of 
fun, friendship and fundraising to beat cancer. 
Communities from coast to coast, taking up the 
fight. 7:00 p.m. University of Alberta - Foote Field. 


MAY 28 2005 


Saturday Walk with a Horticulturist (Alpine) 
Meet at the Shop-In-The-Garden at noon and tour 
the Alpine Garden and adjoining native plant areas, 
both in full bloom at this time. Horticulturist Linda 
Hewlett will guide the tour and provide informa- 
tion for all your questions. Regular admission rates 
apply. Phone (780) 987-2064 to book your spot and 
enjoy a spring walk! 12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. 5 km 
North of the Town of Devon on Hwy. 60. 


MAY 30 2005 


2005 NEB Cell Biology Distinguished 
Speaker Lecture Series Dr. Philip S. Low Professor 
of Chemistry at Purdue and Co-founder of 
Endocyte Pharmaceuticals Purdue University. Title: 
“Receptor-targeted therapies for cancer and inflam- 
matory diseases” 4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 2-31 Medical 
Sciences Building. 


MAY 31 2005 


Preparing your Independent Investigator 
AHFMR Grant Application This workshop will 
assist researchers in the preparation of their appli- 
cations for the Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research (AHFMR) Independent Investigator 
Awards. It is applicable to both new researchers 
and researcher seeking to progress in their careers. 
PRESENTER: Mark Taylor, AHFMR Director of Grants 
and Awards Mark will speak about issues to consider 
when preparing and submitting an Independent 
Investigator application and point out some of the 
common mistakes. In cases where an establishment 
grant is a component of the Alberta Heritage Grant, 
Mark will include information on preparing and 
developing this grant application. Feel free to bring 
your lunch. Contact Nikki VanDusen @ 492-0231 
for mor einformation. NOTE: this workshop was 
moved from June 28 to May 31, and its location has 
changed from Education to Medical Sciences. 11:30 
a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 5-10 Medical Sciences . 


JUNE 3 - JUNE 5 2005 


Chigiri-e (9th annual show & demo) Joan 
King invites you to experience her world of Chigiri- 
e. Exotic and unique pictures are created using 
torn, imported Japanese paper. This is truly an 
extraordinary art form! On-going demonstrations are 
in the classroom area (upstairs) of the main build- 
ing. Regular admission rates apply. Contact Visitor 
Services for further information. 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 
p.m. 5 km North of the Town of Devon on Hwy: 60. 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail prior to the dead- 
line date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

REAL ESTATE - Buy or Sell, Leases (Furnished/ 
unfurnished). Janet Fraser or Gordon King. 
Telephone: (780) 441-6441, www.gordonwrking- 
assoc.com Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate Corp. 

EXECUTIVE CONDO/TOWNHOUSE - with river 
valley view, brand new. $1800 sq.ft. hardwood 
floors, two bedroom plus den, media room, five 
appl. Central vac, alarm system, double garage. 
Call Janet Fraser 441-6441 (Gordon WR King & 
Assoc. Real Estate). 

CLOVERDALE GORGEOUS EXEC two storey 
four bedroom home, hardwood floors, open plan, 
finished basement, double garage, unfurnished or 
furnished. Call Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner 441- 
6441 (Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate). 

CLARIDGE HOUSE - one block from UofA. 
Immediate 1 bedroom furn exec condo $1150/mo. 
Call Janet Fraser 441-6441 (Gordon W.R. King and 
Assoc. Real Estate). 

WEST CLIFF ARMS - 99 Ave - 110 St (across the 
street from Grandin ) LRT Stn. Large one bedroom 
and den fully furnished, pool, social room, under- 
ground parking, phone, cable, internet, utilities, 
all inclusive. Price $1,500 mo. Call Janet Fraser or 
Michael Jenner 441-6441 (Gordon W.R. King and 
Accoc. Real Estate). 

AVONMORE UPGRADED - bungalow three 
bedroom 1 % baths hardwood floors fenced yard, 
garage. 73 Ave - 76th St $1000 mo. Call Janet 
Fraser 441-6441 (Gordon W.R. King and Assoc. Real 
Estate). 

WESTEND TOWNHOUSE - Dufferin Village, 155 
St - 95 Ave 1463 sq. ft. two storey three bedroom. 
Immediate possession. Call Janet Fraser 441-6441. 
(Gordon W.R. King and Assoc. Real Estate). 

STEINHAUER 110 St - 30 Ave. Classy three bed- 
room two storey upgraded beautiful yard double 
garage fully furnished avail Aug 1/05 to July 31/06 
$2000 mo. Call Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner 441- 
6441 (Gordon W.R. King and Assoc. Real Estate). 

CALL NOW! TO BUY, SELL, LEASE a condo- 
minium, $65,000 to $688,000. Please ask for Connie 
Kennedy, Condo Specialist/Consultant, since 1968. 
RE/MAX Real Estate Central, 482-6766, 488-4000, 
www.conniekennedy.com. 

GARNEAU CONDO. Immaculate. Walk to UofA 
hospital/campus, LRT. Dining/Living with fireplace 
and deck. Den with bay window. Two bedrooms 


with deck. European kitchen, eating area. Ensuite 
laundry. Lease includes underground parking/ 
water/gas/storage. Available immediately. $1,195/ 
month. No pets. Contact Pauline (780) 475-9723. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA - SUMMER 2005 
— SUMMER 2006: Furnished large four bedroom 
house; office(s); large yard, garden, deck; 20 min- 
utes to University. NO SMOKING; pets negotiable; 
rent negotiable. Ursule Critoph (780) 988-0751, 
ursulec@athabascau.ca. 

MONTHLY - GULF ISLANDS BC - Idyllic 
Beachfront home spacious, two bedroom fully fur- 
nished includes linens boat. Excellent swimming, 
diving and boating. View at www.sunrise.senti.ca . 
(250) 246-2184. 

BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE - two bedroom, 1100 
sq ft bungalow. Professional, N/S N/P $750/month 
plus utilities. May 1. Call 996-4266. 

GREAT UNIVERSITY ACCESS - Midwest Property 
Management, Sir John Franklin. Adult high rise, 
close to UofA. One and two bedrooms available. 
Includes heat, water & appliance. To view call for 
an appointment. 433-5937. www.rentmidwest. 
com franklin@rentmidwest.com. 

HIGH-RISE CONDO - river valley view. 
Covered/secure parking. Two bedrooms three 
appliances, storage, quiet, centrally located in 
Oliver. All utilities included except phone & cable. 
$950/month. Please call Bob (780) 906-3199. 

FURNISHED ROOMS IN NEW - house includes: 
furnished common area high speed internet, 
utilities, washer, dryer. Close to public transporta- 
tion. Easy access to all post secondary institu- 
tions. Bonnie Doon area. Call 481-1570, 619-4442, 
pgharlton@shaw.ca. 

TWO STORY, THREE BEDROOM - 2 ¥2 bath char- 
acter home in Millcreek: large kitchen, master bed- 
room with ensuite, walk in closet, library, finished 
basement, alarm system, six appliances. Heated 
garage with deck. Furnished/unfurnished. $1200/ 
month. 465-9460 evenings. 

SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE OLD STRATHCONA 
— Beautiful updated 16th floor apartment. Fully 
furnished including TV, dishwasher. Underground 
parking, pool, exercise room, laundry. $850.00. 
Available now. Call (780) 434-9150. 

BRAND NEW HOUSE FOR RENT - Two appli- 
ances N/P, N/S, 2 bedroom, main floor $840. Two 
bedroom basement suite $740, 9808 - 75 Avenue, 
461-5689. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES- Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy Realtor, whether you're relocating, investing 
or renting. Will answer all queries, send information, 
no cost/obligation. “Hassle-free” property manage- 
ment provided. Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C., 1-800-574-7491 or lois@duttons.com. 

AVONMORE 1280 sq. ft. bungalow, with 24 x 21 
heated detached garage, features large windows, 
and open design. Close to downtown and UofA. 
Private corner property is walking distance to 
schools and parks. Possession date is negotiable. 
No agents. Phone 780-982-8735. 

DELIGHTFUL 1,300 SQ.FT. CONDO in 
Hearthstone complex in Riverbend. This 

3 bedroom unit boasts slate tile entrance, new 
light fixtures, fully developed basement, loads of 
storage, fireplace and garage. Close to ravine and 
walking trails. Call Anne Fry at 481-2950 or online 
at www.annefry.com 

TOTALLY RENOVATED 1,100 SQ.FT. CONDO in 
Hampton Village. Beautiful hardwood and slate 


folio 


floors, all new appliances, brick fireplace, and a 
lovely enclosed courtyard patio area. All this and 
two underground parking spaces. Only a 10 min- 
ute walk to the UofA. Call Anne Fry Now at 481- 
2950 or online at www.annefry.com 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. Edmonton Book 
Store, 433-1781. www.edmontonbookstore.com 


SERVICES 

WORD PROCESSING, PROOFREADING 
and EDITING Services - papers, reports, manu- 
als, resumes, etc. Call 473-2141 or e-mail 
typescript@interbaun.com 

ORGANIZER - Need someone to help you 
organize office, home, or project? Call 473-2141 or 
e-mail typescript@interbaun.com 

VIOLIN LESSONS FOR ADULTS - instructors has 
B.Ed., ARCT. Five years symphony experience and 
25 years of teaching. Southwest Edmonton. 433- 
1541. 


display ads 


Work 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to size, 


complete with halftones if necessary. Call 417-3464 for sizes, rates 


and other particulars. 


UNICATIONS AND TECHNOLOGY SYMPOSIUM 2005 
a TEXT AND CONTEXT IN THE ORGANIZATION 


mact , 


i CORUTURIGARONS ane ft 


Featuring distinguished lecturer: James Taylor, PhD 


Date: Friday, May 20, 2005 
Time: 1:00 — 4:30 p.m. 
Location: 


TELUS Centre for Professional Development 


University of Alberta 


1:00 p.m. Research Poster Session 


Refreshments will be served. 


2:30 p.m. Lecture by Dr. James Taylor 
The lecture will be followed by a panel discussion. 


This symposium is sponsored by the 
Master of Arts in Communications and Technology 
and the Faculty of Extension Research Committee. 


All are welcome to attend this open event. 


Questions? 492-1501 


Dr. James Taylor is the founding Chair of the Department 
of Communication, Université de Montréal. Dr. Taylor will 
be speaking to the theme of the Symposium, Text and 


context in the organization. 


Author or co-author of six books and some seventy published 
articles, James Taylor is emeritus professor and currently 
interim chair of the Communication Department at the 
Université de Montréal. He has pioneered approaches to the 


study of the role of language in the constitution of human 
organizations, emphasizing in his work the contrasting roles 


of conversation and text in the construction of social reality. 


Since 1999, he has authored or co-authored two books, The 


Emergent Organization and The Computerization of Work, and 
some twenty-five articles in peer-reviewed journals and books, 
and has been the recipient of Best Article and Best Book 


awards at the meetings of the International Communication 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/mact 
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Association and the National Communication Association. 
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Human Ecology students tap into rich textile tradition 


By Shawn Benbow 


tudents from the Department of 

Human Ecology were hard at work this 
semester making Japanese kimonos using 
a 1,200-year-old technique called Rozome, 
and their art has been on display at the 
University Extension Centre’s Gallery. 

“We're not trying to copy Japanese 
design, we're not trying to make an abso- 
lute kimono, these are just inspired by the 
designs of the Japanese kimonos,” said 
Dr. Marlene Cox-Bishop, the professor 
who curated ROZOME: Japanese Textile 
Traditions Revisited. 

Cox-Bishop, a professor in the 
Department of Human Ecology, takes 
the students on a ‘vir- 
tual trip’ to different 
countries around the 
world to study one 
kind of traditional 
textile. “Every year 
we go on a virtual 
trip to a region of the 
world that has a rich 
textile tradition, such 
as China, India, Africa, 
Indonesia, South America 
or Central America,” she 
said. 

The students started 
out learning about the 
techniques of Rozome, 
a wax-resist dying pro- 
cess, and common cul- 
tural elements, patterns, 
and images typically found on Japanese 
kimonos. “I wouldn’t expect to find kanga- 
roos on these kimonos, but I would expect 
to find cranes, herrings, fish, or pine trees 
— images that are of the Japanese environ- 
ment.” 


From there, classes of about 25 each 
made up eight, foot-square tiles on paper 


to experiment with different Japanese 
images and designs. From there, another 
eight, foot-square patterns were made, but 
this time students created the designs on 
silk and practiced the Rozome process. 
Along the way, the students also made 
full-sized paper kimonos to make sure the 
designs they envisioned would work out 
in real life. 

Over the term, the students spent at 
least six hours of class time a week on 
their projects — though most worked much 
more. 

“When I asked the students if anyone 
wanted to put a price on these kimonos to 

sell them, they all had put 
so much of their 
soul into them that 
no one has put a 
price on them — they 
cannot imagine sell- 
ing them.” 

Although Cox- 
Bishop has been 
at the University of 
Alberta for nearly 25 
years, and has been 
involved in textile 
design most of her life, 
she’s still amazed at 
what her students 
come up with. 

“Every year I 
exhibit the show 
somewhere, and I say 
to myself that they can’t do better than 
this, this is as high as the bar can go. But, 
every year they raise the bar again. They 
just keep blowing me out of the water.” 

The exhibition, ROZOME: Japanese 
Textile Traditions Revisited, is on display 
at the Faculty of Extension Centre Gallery 
from April 25 to May 16, 2005. 


Every year, Human Ecology professor Dr. Marlene Cox-Bishop takes her students on a virtual journey to 
examine traditional textiles. The students’ own versions of Japanese kimonos have been on exhibit at the 
Extension Centre Gallery. 
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Career and Placement Se 


s | finish my second degree at the 
~\U of Alam reminded of the time | 
completed my first degree, a Bachelor of 
Arts, at this university. | was completing my 
courses, not exactly sure what | wanted to 
do and ful 
time around is no different and | would like 


of apprehension. Graduating this 


to share advice that | received. | have already 
put this advice into action and | can say with 


certainty that my work search Is well 
underway. If anything, my apprehension 
comes from trying to focus on my studies! 


to start early, start now 


It Is so easy to say that there isn't time to 
look for work or make contacts while finishing 
your last semester. The fact is, some people 
will find the time and they will be your 
competition. You don't have to start sending 
out resumes tomorrow but do some 


research, conduct information interviews, job 


shadow and tell everyone that you know that 
you will be graduating soon and looking for 
work. Schedule time for the work search, 
whether it's on Saturday or each Monday 
between classes. If you can consistently 
devote a few hours a week to a planned, 
targeted work search, then you can avoid the 
last minute panic so many other graduates 
will experience. 


wane. 


Know what vou 


You don't have to identify an exact position, 
but having an idea of the type of work you 
are seeking will help you focus your work 
search. Do some self-assessment and ask 
yourself some tough questions about the 
type of work you want to do, where you 
will live and the salary you can reasonably 
expect. Shooting in the dark rarely pays off. 


Dp. ae heey aes 
Be realistic. 


So often, we graduate from university with an 
expectation that we will soon be hired into 
the perfect job. We feel entitled to a life that 
our parents have now - the cars, the trips, 
and the house. Somehow, we forget that our 
parents had to start at the bottom. | have 
seen so many friends hold out for ‘something 
better” and remain unemployed for months 
and months. At the same time, other friends 
were out there, working in less lucrative and 
less than satisfying “entry level jobs.” In the 
end, these were the friends who left their first 
jobs behind for something better while those 


ices 


2-100 Students’ Union Building, UofA 780.4924 


By Anna Blair) 


their dream job remained unemployed 


who were waiting to be offered 


Ns 
ZN 


and more importantly, unhappy. Be realistic 
about what you can do and be willing to 
work your way up, gain contacts and 

gain experience. 


4. Visit CaPS. 

Yes, this is a shameless plug, But remember 
that Career and Placement Services has been 
on campus for years and has helped 
thousands of students in your position. More 
than likely, they've heard your question before 
and will be able to point you in the right 
direction. CaPS has resources and advisors, 
seminars and workshops, all of which are 
geared toward helping university students 
with their career development. Be open to 
their advice. After all, CaPS has been 
providing advice since 1986! 


5. Stay positive. 

While you may start the work search 
process full steam, you will likely face some 
rejection. Think of these times as learning 
experiences. It is normal to feel frustrated 
and at times, to want to give up or go back 
to the safety of university. But it is important 
to do your best at keeping a positive 
attitude. This will come across to employers 
and contacts. More importantly, a positive 
attitude will help you get through the work 
search process and successfully come out on 
the other side with a terrific job. 


nitial, 
Inquir 


My success as an undergraduate student 

propelled me into graduate school. I didn’t 

know what work I wanted, so I decided to 

stick with what I'm good at—studying. Now, 
mid-program, I’m wondering what to do when I 
finish, Any advice? 


Think next steps not master plan. Trying to 
A divine an entire career path can be 
paralyzing. Instead, take small career 
exploration steps. Use the feedback from these steps 
to teach you what your next move might be. Susan 
Basalla and Maggie Debeliuis, authors of So What Are 
You Going To Do With That?A Guide to Career-Changing 
for M.A’s and P.H.D’s (available at -CaPS) liken the 
process of career development to E.L. Doctorow’s 
quote about writing: It’s like driving at night. Your 
headlights only light up the road thirty feet in front of 
you, but that’s enough to get you all the way home. 


Need some suggestions for steps to light your way? 


e Broaden your experience while still in grad 

school. Audit classes outside your program, take 
a part-time job unrelated to your academic 
interests, or volunteer to get the feel of a 
particular vocation. This will help you identity 
appealing work options. 


¢ Build your career knowledge base and your 
professional network by interviewing people who 
are doing work that beckons. Anytime you hear 
or read about someone who has a job that 
interests you, make contact! Ask for a 15-20 
minute phone or in-person interview. There are 
etiquette rules for information interviewing. 
Learn more by visiting 
http://www.ualberta.ca/CAPS/wordFiles/ 
Information_Interviewing.pdf 


Book an appointment with Janis Shaw, Career 
Advisor, Graduate Students and Postdoctoral 
Fellows. Talk to her about your preferred career 
future and find out what resources CaPS has for 
those with higher degrees. The $20 consultation 
fee may be the best career-enhancing investment 
you'll make during your grad school years. 


TO LEARN MORE ABOUT MARKETING YOUR 
GRADUATE DEGREE OUTSIDE ACADEMIA, 
BOOK AN APPOINTMENT WITH JANIS SHAW, 
CAREER ADVISOR, GRADUATE STUDENTS 
AND POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWS. VISIT 
WWW.UALBERTA.CA/CAPS FOR DETAILS. 


Increased Demand for Uni 


hile Career and Placement Services 

(CaPS) is wrapping up another 
successful year, we are also making plans to 
accommodate the increased demands on 
our services for the 2005/06 academic year. 


“The total number of employers, students 
and alumni accessing CaPS services has 
steadily increased and |s expected to rise 
again over the next academic year.’ says 
Wendy Coffin, Director of CaPS. 


CaPS assisted approximately 15,000 
students between September 2004 and 
March 2005 through seminars, career 
forums, workshops, individual consultations 
and career fairs. On average, 5400 students 
visit the CaPS Resource Centre a month. 


The largest increased demand at CaPS is for 
graduate students and post-doctoral fellows 
advising. Of the workshops CaPS offered to 
graduate students since September 2004, 
many have been filled to capacity. The 
graduate career advisor makes 
appointments weeks in advance to 
accommodate the growing need. 


aoe sate yt 
versity S$ 


With the addition of Augustana Faculty to the 
university, CaPS has also expanded its services 
to students in Camrose. The CaPS Resource 
Centre at Augustana is staffed part-time and 
hopes to soon offer seminars and workshops. 


While attributing the increase in demand 
somewhat to the increase of students at the 
university, CaPS also cites external influences. 
“According to a recent study by KPMG, 
Canada is the least costly place to do 
business in the world. And Edmonton is cited 
as one of the top cities,” explains Coffin. 
“These economic indicators suggest that the 
demand for labour will also increase and 
CaPS Is an easy starting point for businesses 
looking for new, educated talent. Students 
increasingly understand that they have an 
advantage when they utilize CaPS to help 
them connect with these employers.” 


give me confidence when 

Ll have the real interotew. 
L have a lot to think 

about and use to further 
prepare. Thank you! 


4th year Rehabilitation Medicine student 
Mock interview consultation 


NEGOTIATING 
& EVALUATING 


Hidden Job Market through : ob 


Thursday, May 12 AND Friday, June 24 | f 


12:15 to 1:00 pm, CaPS Resource Centre, 2-100 SUB 
FREE SEMINAR: 


Tuesday, June 28, 
| 12:15 to 1:00 pm 
CaPS Resource 


ocean boadibes | Centre, 2-100 SUB 
Thursday, May 26 AND Wednesday, June 29 
12:15 to 1:00 pm, CaPS Resource Centre, 2-100 SUB 


ling a foundation 


Wednesday, May 25, 12:15 to 1:00 pm 
CaPS Resource Centre, 2-100 SUB 


rta: A Guide for Internationally Trained 


Educated Immigrants by Government of Alberta, 


an Resources and Employment 


{ f you are a foreign trained professional looking for work in One important concept covered is the need to know how specific 
Alberta, you might benefit from reading a recent publication from skills can be adapted to different types of career paths. As changing 
| the Human Resources and Employment Department called career directions throughout life is becoming increasingly 


Working in Alberta: A Guide for Internationally Trained common, readers are advised to be ready to apply their 


and Educated Immigrants. This book gives an knowledge and skills to the many different 
overview of the work search process in 
Alberta, highlighting aspects that are different 


from other areas of the world. The differences 


opportunities that are available. Worksheets in the 
“researching new work possibilities” section will help 
you begin a self-assessment of your skills and 

will clarify the work search process for caine a interests. The self-assessment will help you broaden 
immigrants so that they can make an easier ‘ ‘ your view of potential career paths beyond the 
transition to the Alberta workforce. traditional ones originally matched with your 


foreign education. 
A wide variety of work search topics are covered, eg 


with an extensive resource list to help you This publication is available from the Alberta 
Government as well as in the CaPS Resource 
Centre in 2-100, SUB. To supplement the 


information in the guide, you may also want to 


research specific areas of interest. Some of the 
topics discussed include: evaluation of foreign 
credentials, certification, and creating effective work 
search documents. There are samples of resumes that take advantage of a resume writing or interview skills workshop. 
highlight the differences between resumes used in Visit the CaPS Information Desk or the CaPS website 

Canada and those of other countries, along with reasons why these (www.ualberta.ca/caps) for the schedule of upcoming workshops, 


differences exist. or look in this issue of Career Connections. 


re you looking for a challenging 

career in a growing industry that 

contains variety and tremendous 
job satisfaction? Consider work in the non- 
profit sector At the recent CaPS Non-Profit 
Career Forum, panelists working for non- 
profits presented profiles of their 
backgrounds, employment prospects, and 
other career-related advice. Job satisfaction 
and task variety were key benefits cited 
among the rewards of working in this sector. 


The size and breadth of the non-profit 
industry is impressive. The 2003 National 
Survey of Nonprofit and Voluntary 
Organizations, indicates that Alberta has 
upwards of 19,000 non-profit and voluntary 
organizations, with paid staff of 176,000 
and a volunteer base of 2.5 million people 
(complete survey available at 
www<statcan.ca). Non-profits operate 

in a variety of areas, including sports and 
recreation, religion, international aid, the 
environment, fundraising, or arts and culture. 
Non-profits also vary widely in size, from 


Careers Day 2005 


DARE TO DISCOVER... 


one to several hundred employees, and in 
salary and benefits offered to employees. 


How do you decide which non-profit is the 
right fit for you? Our panelists strongly 
recommended volunteering to help 
improve your understanding of the industry 
and work involved. Many organizations hire 


This forum allowed me 

to narrow down my next 
career steps in a way 
that I am confident of. 


— 4th year — Arts, Psychology 


internally, from their volunteer base. By 
approaching volunteer work with a high 
degree of professionalism and enthusiasm, 
you also give potential employers a chance 
to see your skills in action, Even if 
volunteering doesn't lead to a job, it adds to 
the skill set on your resume and can be a 
valuable personal growth experience. 


Wednesday, September 21, 2005 
10:00 am — 4:00 pm, U of A Pavilion (Butterdome) 


Careers Day is a campus-wide, all-disciplines career fair. It is one 
of the largest career fairs in Canada hosted by a single mstitution. 
Over 150 employers, at the local, national and international level, 


participate in this networking and recruitment opportunity. 


Some of the skills that speakers identified as 
particularly valuable in this type of career 
include: communication skills, time 
management, team work, computer skills, 
knowledge of basic accounting and human 
resource practices, self-motivation, and the 
ability to maintain a healthy work/life 
balance. These skills can be gained through 
your education, paid and unpaid work 
experience, and extra-curricular activities. 


There are many tools you can use to look 
for employment opportunities with non- 
profit groups. Some post positions at CaPS 
and/or other campus career centres. Others 
place ads in the local newspaper, post 
positions on their website, or hire through 
word of mouth and their networks. 


If you are considering employment in the 
non-profit industry, research organizations, 
ask questions, consider volunteering, and 
prepare for a dynamic career. 


Related Resources 
available in the CaPS 
Resource Centre: 


Edmonton Area Non-profit Survey — 
conducted by CaPS in 2001, lists contact 
information, hiring practices, and types of 
position available. 


Directory of Community Services 2004 — 
comprehensive list of Edmonton's human 
services. 


Who's Hiring 2005 - list of employers 
across Canada in a variety of occupations, 
has contact information, and description of 
organizations. 


Tips < 


obs posted on the CaPS website are 


accessible to University of Alberta students 
and alumni, including Augustana Faculty 
students/alumni, post-doctoral fellows and 


staff. Access is a simple matter of inputting 
your student/employee id and date of birth 
or password supplied to you by CaPS. 


Does this sound like famous last words? 
We know that some of you have 
experienced access problems. The two most 
commons problems are: 


|. Having a six digit student/employee 
id number. In this case, you must put 
a zero in front to make it a seven 


digit number. 


In 


_ the last year, 


over 1200 students 
attended a career 


Acc en the 
Online Job 


ri eae: aS 
Postings 


2. Entering the birth date. In this case, 
experiment using both ‘7 and ‘'\" 


between the month, date, and year of 
your birth. For example, your date of 

birth could be input as 03\30\1978 or 
03/30/1978. 


If you have done both these things and still 
cannot access the CaPS jobs, please contact 
Carey Castillo at carey.castillo@ualberta.ca 
for assistance. If you are a post-doctoral 
fellow, please contact Janis Shaw at 
janis.shaw@ualberta.ca to gain access. 


Did You 
Know? 


forum to learn about 
careers in their field 


of interest? 


__Using the_ 


Over 
4200 jobs 
have been 

posted on the 


CaPS website in 


the last year? 


Inter Net to Find Work 


The Internet can be a valuable tool in the work 
search process. Learn about various search tools, 


Free Seminar 
Wednesday, May 18, 
12:15 to 1:00 pm 


CaPS Resource Centre, 
2-100 SUB 


their similarities 

and differences, 

searching tips, 

and common 

Internet-based 

| recruitment 

| methods used by 
apc. 


q 


CaPS Librarian’s 


High-5 


Each issue of Career Connections includes the CaPS 
librarian's top five career resources on a particular topic 
or for students and alumni from a particular faculty. 
Here's her High-5 for NEW GRADUATES: _ 


Complete Job Search Handbooks a 
comprehensive look at the work search — from 


selecting the work you want to winning the job, The 


. author, Howard Figler, has written many books about 


career issues for liberal arts sttidents and this guide is 
more of his no-nonsense, getit-together advice for a 
any major. 


A Practical Guide to Getting a Great 
Job After Universi 


transition from university to work and includes 


explains how to 


effective methods to communicate to employers all of 
the skills that you acquired through your higher 
education. 


How to Get a Job Now! Six 

to Getting a Better Job. You c 

job in “six easy steps” but the author gives a good 
overview on how to find work and it is a nice 


introduction for planning a work search 


Build Work Search OOIS is a workbook 
developed by GaPS Specifically for University of 
Alberta students and their work search needs. To get 
a job, you need a tesume and this workbook 
examine resume writing—as well as the preparation 
of other work search documents—in depth. This 
resource is available for purchase from the 
Information Desk in the CaPS Resource Centre, 


Managing Your Career for Dummies 

will introduce you to the career planning process. The 

resource will help you with your development once > 

you have landed your first job, internship, or posi 


and how to organize your next steps. 


The High-5 resource list for your faculty, as well'as a 
complete list of all of our new career resources, is 


available on our website under ‘Resource Centre.” 


A ndrea Ryan didn't start at the 

/ \University of Alberta aspiring to be a 
recruiter for a national staffing firm. But after 
some guidance from CaPS, Andrea is now 
employed with Design Group Staffing Inc., 
recognized as one of Canada’s 50 Best 


Managed Companies since 1999 by Deloitte, 


CIBC Commercial Banking, National Post 
and the Queen's School of Business. 


Andrea began her university studies thinking 
that she'd like to pursue a career as a teacher. 
However, as she drew closer to graduating 
with a BEd, she began to have doubts about 
her career choice. ‘During my practicum, | 
realized that | didn't want to teach full-time,” 
explained Andrea. She realized that her minor 
in Family Studies was what interested her the 
most. After taking a year off from school to 
consider her options, Andrea returned to the 
UofA to pursue a BSc in Human Ecology. 


“At that time, | didn't know that CaPS 
existed. If | had known about CaPS and their 
services for Education students who wanted 
alternative careers to teaching, | wouldn't 
have gone back for another degree,” 
explained Andrea. 


It was during her second degree that Andrea 
discovered CaPS. And with that, she started 
seriously thinking about what she wanted to 
do when she graduated. Andrea began to 
perform information interviews, a technique 
she learned at CaPS. She contacted 
professionals who were in careers that she 
was interested in and asked them about 
their experiences. think that students are 
afraid to ask questions, and I'll admit that | 
was nervous at first too, but people sincerely 


Now that Ill be 
graduating tn the spring 
I'm already starting to 
get stressed about finding 
a job. However, every 
time I attend a CaPS 
workshop, seminar or 
consultation, I feel that I 
am more prepared to jon 
the workforce. 


4th year Education student 

Career advising consultation 
want to help others. The people | contacted 
were enthusiastic about their career and 
were more than happy to give advice.” 


The more people Andrea contacted, the 
more she realized that she was leaning 
toward a career in the field of Human 
Resources, a field that combined and 
complemented elements from both her 


degrees.""As | approached graduation for a 
second time, | had already researched and 
investigated my options.” 


The network that Andrea had created 
quickly gave her an advantage. A few months 
after graduating in the spring of 2004, 
Andrea was offered a position as a 
Recruitment Researcher at Design Group 
Staffing. “The job offer came from my 
network of contacts.” Although the position 
wasn't precisely what she was looking for, it 
was for a company and industry that excited 
her Her instinct paid off as Andrea was 
quickly promoted into a permanent position 
as a Recruitment Consultant. 


Andrea Is pleased that she spent the time 
and effort researching her career options 
and building a network of contacts before 
she graduated. “'| think many university 
students expect to graduate and then find a 
job. But delaying the search only makes it 
more difficult. It is important to think about 
your career options well in advance of 
graduation.” 


Today, Andrea is eagerly learning all she can 
at her job, “The people | work with are 
wonderful and supportive, and | am learning 
so much.’ Andrea is looking forward to 
growing in her position with Design Group 
Staffing and the possibility of one day 
expanding her career into other elements of 
the recruitment field. 


Learn How_to Find a 


Learn how CaPS 


can help you 
with your search 
for Summer 


12:15 to 1:00 pm 


work. 


2-100 SUB 


How to Get Any Job with 


by Donald Asher 


hat are you doing with your degree? Have you made 
your plans, connected with employers or even 
selected the career you want to pursue? If you 


haven't done any preparation or selection because you don't know 
_ where to start, begin with Donald Asher's book, How to Get Any 
Job with Any Major. 


Asher begins by making a distinction between getting a “job” and 
“career development.’ A job is just a paid gig that lasts as longs as 
the employer needs your labour or until you find another job. 
Career development is an ongoing campaign to remain employed 
in satisfying and sustaining work. The first third of the book is 
devoted to exercises that will help the reader find sustaining and 
satisfying work, an introduction to career development. 


In the middle section, Asher looks at advanced career issues, such as 
| making a choice, finding happiness or “‘flow"’ in work experiences and 
performing research on your chosen career. Rather than focusing on 
interests and making suggestions about capitalizing on them, Asher 
suggests choosing a career that encourages the use of your favoured 
skills and then to pursue activities outside of work that uses your 
talents. This middle section makes this book unique, because very 
few career books actually look at the process of choosing a career 
that makes a person happy, both at work and in life. 


The remainder of the book answers some of the more usual 
questions: how to write a resume, plan a work search strategy and 
prepare for interviews. Interspersed throughout the books are 
quotes, anecdotes, comics, and case studies. The case studies profile 


Free Seminar 
Wednesday, May 11, 


CaPS Resource Centre, 


Any Major, 


graduates with all types of majors—from 
an agriculture student who used his 


computer hobby to land a job in sales to an 
English major who worked his network to get 
a Hollywood job as a script fixer How to Get 
Any Job with Any Major has something for every 
major and for any person at any stage in career 
development. 


Asher is the author of several books, including 
From College to Career and Executive Resumes, both 
of which are available in the CaPS Resource 
Centre. If your problem is career indecision, consider 

attending a workshop on career decision making. Our workshop 
schedule and other career-related events, can be found on the 
What's Happening section of the CaPS website 
(http//www.ualberta.ca/CAPS/CaPS_ whatshap.html), or in this 
issue of Career Connections. 


BORED WITH YOUR Major? 
_ FEEL TRAPPED IN A CAREER? 


Attend the workshop, Career 


Decision Making Strategies: 


Monday, June 27 
9:30 am to 12:30 pm 
4-02 SUB 


ere are few hard and fast rules when it 
ee to resume writing. What works 
for you will depend on the expectations of 
employers in your field of work, the job you 
are applying for and your skills and 
experiences. A well-written resume is your 
key to getting your foot in the door of 
prospective employers. Following are some 
tips to help you develop a resume that will 
earn you a grade of 4.0. 


IMPROVE YOUR RESUME 


Workshop: 4.0 Resumes 


Both novice and experienced resume writers will dort 
t i he focus is on learning a new 

attending this workshop. Tr : 

Taiewore which can be used to develop a new resume OF revis 


an existing one. 


Thursday, May 19, 10:00 to 11:30 am, 4-02 SUB 


Wednesday, June 22, 10:00 to | 1:30 am, 4-02 SUB 
Drop by CaPS, 7-100 SUB, to pre-register 


Target, target, target! A 4.0 resume is 


targeted to the job and employer This 
means you must understand the 
qualifications and skills required to do the 
job and the qualities the employer looks 
for in applicants. Then in your resume, 
emphasize what you have in common 


with what the employer is seeking. 


Draw upon all of your experiences — 
work, academic, volunteer, extra-curricular 
~ to demonstrate your skills, 
qualities and interests. Do not 
assume that simply because you 
weren't paid to do something, it 
isn't relevant or of interest to 
potential employers. Increasingly, 
employers are recognizing the 


value of an applicant's non-paid 


experience. 


When describing your experience, 
include accomplishments, achievements 
and information about the environment 
that reflects positively on you. Too often, 
applicants simply list their duties when 
describing their experiences. Think also 
about how you completed the duties 
and what the results were. 


Make sure that your resume Is free of 
grammar, spelling and punctuation errors. 
Do not use too many fonts, typefaces or 
bullets. Be consistent in your formatting 
and leave enough white space so that it 
doesn't appear as though you are trying 


to cram in too much information. 


Finally, come to CaPS for help. We offer 
both workshops and individual 
consultations to assist University of 
Alberta students and alumni with 


creating their 4.0 resumes. 


a impressed ‘with ( CuPS = 


LofA students are very 
fortunate to have such 
factlities and services. 
Employer 
Posted a job, conducted on-campus 


interviews, and participated in 
Education Fair 2005 


| Thinking About 


Working Abroad? 


Attend two 
free seminars: 


Career and Placement Services 


Looking for 

Work Abroad 
Monday, June 20, 
12:15 to 1:00 pm 

CaPS Resource Centre, 
2-100 SUB 


Applying for 
Work Abroad 


Tuesday, June 21, 
12:15 to 1:00 pm 

CaPS Resource Centre, 
2-100 SUB 


